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Nyerere Calm Amid Tanzania’s Troubles 


By CHARLES MOHR 

Special to The New York Times 

DAR ES SALAAM, Tan¬ 
zania—Julius K. Nyerere, over¬ 
whelmingly re-elected to the 
presidency in a referendum, 
characteristically began his 
new five-year term without 
bothering to make a speech. 

Mr. Nyerere, who led Tan¬ 
ganyika to independence form 
Britain almost nine years ago, 
is one of the less vain, more 
withdrawn and most thought¬ 
ful leaders of the nonaligned 
nations. 

A major political talent is 
his ability to convey a great 
sense of calm that somehow 
seems to diminish the sobering 
catalogue of present and poten¬ 
tial problems facing this East 
African country of more than 
13 million people. 

Residents sometimes virtual¬ 
ly apologize to a visitor that 
“nothing is going on” or express 
the fear that he may find 
Tanzania dull. However, the 
problems—ranging from a lag¬ 
gard economy and the impact 
of the presence of a large num¬ 
ber of Chinese Communists 
here for a railroad project to a 
dispute with Britain over arms 
for South Africa and the matter 
of assistance to groups aiming 
to overthrow minority white 
governments—are real enough. 

7,000 Chinese For Project 

The most vivid issue is the 
Chinese, about 5,000 of whom 
have arrived in recent months 
to begin constructing the 
Tanzam railroad from Dar es 
Salaam to the Zambian Cop- 
perbelt; 2,000 more are com¬ 
ing. The Chinese have avoided 
any overt political activity, but 
the presence of so many mili¬ 
tant Maoists in rural Tanzania 
may force in Mr. Nyerere to 
consider how to insure that 
their influence remains within 
permissible bounds. 

The Chinese are here be¬ 
cause no one else would help 
with the project, which is 
designed to free Zambia from 
dependence on shipping routes 
through southern Africa, where 
whites are dominant. 

President Nyerere shows 
how much he disagrees with 
the Maoists by saying that he 
sees no special virtue in armed 
revolution and would prefer to 
see change in southern Africa 
come by peaceful evolution. 

He is the author of a 1969 
manifesto by East and Central 
African states that promised 
white regimes that if they ac¬ 
cepted the principle of racial 
equality, slow progress toward 
that goal would be permissible 
and guerrilla activity against 
be restrained. 

The firmness of Mr. Nyerere’s 
commitment to the liberation of 



Chinese Communist doctors attending a peasant in Tanzania. President Julius K. Nyerere’s 
concern is to balance delicate foreign relations with effort to improve life of his people. 
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the black African countries 
from white domination, which 
is the cornerstone of his foreign 
policy, has led him. into what 
may be some dangerous experi¬ 
ments. Without acrimony or 
drama, he has ended an agree¬ 
ment under which Canada 
trained and advised the Tanzan¬ 
ian Army and he gave the task 
to the Chinese. 

Mr. Nyerere is not a Com¬ 
munist or even a Marxist, 
though he professes a form of 
“African democratic social¬ 
ism.” He seemed to reason that 
since Canada and Portugal are 
members of the North Atlantic 
alliance, the Canadians make 
poor partners in the event of 
Portuguese bombing of “sanc¬ 
tuaries” in Tanzania used by 
rebels from Mozambique. 

There is another troubled 
aspect of the southern African 
issue. Tanzania may be headed 
for a new showdown with Brit¬ 
ain like the break in relations— 
since repaired—in 1965, when 


the British were unable to 
crush white Rhodesia’s declara¬ 
tion of independence. The ten¬ 
sion now is over the British 
Government’s plan to resume 
limited arms sales to South 
Africa. 

Other African and Asian 
members of the Commonwealth 
have also expressed opposition 
to the British plan, some in 
much more strident terms than 
Mr. Nyerere has used. He has 
said in recent articles published 
in London that he does not 
question Britain’s right to sell 
the arms and does not hope to 
“push Britain around.” He says 
that the question is whether 
“Britain realizes the effect this 
decision would have on herself 
as well as the rest of the 
world.”* 

The Tanzanian leader has re¬ 
peatedly shown that he is 
sincere in trying to offer real— 
not merely rhetorical—support 
to the Guerrilla movements and 
that he is extremely unlikely 
to yield on what he regards as 
a matter of principle. 

Corruption Restrict 

On the domestic scene, the 
President often indicates that 
he is disappointed by the slow 
progress toward the goal of 
improving life for the people. 

He has tried, with consider¬ 
able success, to restrict corrup¬ 
tion, to encourage a relatively 
egalitarian economy and to 
reduce the usual tendency of 
African cities to far outstrip 
rural areas in wealth. 

However, he has paid a price. 
By severely limiting private en¬ 
terprise, he has accepted a 


more static, bureaucratic and 
slowly growing economy than 
some of his neighbors have. 

“His main strength,” a 
Westerner said, “is that he has 


insisted on concentrating on the 
peasants of rural Tanzania, 
which is what really counts in 
this country. Frankly, he hasn’t 
solved their problems, but he 
deserves credit because he 
hasn’t simply forgotten their 
problems, as happens in so 
many places.” 

Almost the least of Mr. 
Nyerere’s problems Is populari¬ 
ty. In the election, in which 
he did not have—and did not 
encourage—any opposition, al¬ 
most 95 per cent of the valid 
ballots were cast for him; only 
109,828 persons voted no. 

‘One-Party Democracy’ 

If he had really tried he 
might have been able to save 
two-party democracy but he 
instituted “one-party democra¬ 
cy” in 1965. He maintained 
that the opposition was so in¬ 
effective that it was easier to 
give voters a real choice in 
parliamentary elections by al¬ 
lowing them to vote between 
two nominees of the Tanzanian 
African National Union and to 
encourage ambitious new 
nominees to unseat incumbents. 

The system does lead to 
change, but there was less in 
this election than in 1965. Then 
seven Cabinet members and 40 
members of Parliament were 
defeated by party rivals. This 
year it appeared that only 
15 members had been defeated, 
three of them from the Cabinet. 





























